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Trailing with the Hookey Cop 


Winifred Hayes 
Attendance Officer, Detroit Public School 


It has been said there are just two instincts that can be used 
successfully to appeal to people, avarice and fear. Years ago the 
truant officer ruled through fear. Today the attendance officer is 
employed by the Board of Education to sell an education. 

The attendance officer measures up to the Norvell Hawkins idea 
of a good salesman. He makes a good appearance, he needs to have 
health, energy and endurance. He has the mental ability to be alert, 
accurate, punctual, imaginative, adaptable and stable. He has to be 
tactful and diplomatic. This representative of a school must have vi- 
sion, a great faith and a genuine desire to serve and understand. 

Detroit has a child accounting system which sees that each child 
is in the proper school every day. It is the duty of the attendance 
department to see that this system is functioning. Officially there 
are four reasons for a pupil to be absent from school; (1) a pupil 
is ill, (2) truant, (3) kept at home by poverty, (4) or through the 
fault of his parent. But in the performance of this duty the atten- 
dance officer meets as many different situations as there are persons 
to be interviewed. 

A day with the “hookey cop” leads one into strange and numer- 
ous trails. In the ungraded room I found some of the ungraded 
boys preparing an English lesson. When I asked one of them what 
he was doing he replied, ‘““We are congregating verbs.” His answer 
had a ring of happiness that is present only in the habitual truant 
properly placed in his class. 

In the office was a cooperative note from one of the teachers 
stating that Billy was not ill as the attendance officer had reported, 
but was fishing instead of being in school; he had been temporarily 
excluded from school by the Board of Health. In the meantime I 
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had been informed that he was spending his time on the porch of 
his home shooting peas through a pea shooter into the schoolroom 
of another school, which unfortunately, had been built directly across 
the street from Bill’s home. I think this zealous instructor now 
understands that the reports of the “hookey cop” are the results of 
very careful investigation. 


In the course of these investigations, I meet the hurried house- 
wife who demands her gas bill, not knowing what an apt title she 
has given to the yellow sheets we carry. Some times it is the ex- 
cited cry of the child, “Ma, here’s the society lady from Gately’s,” 
that greets me. It is now and then the stern voice of an irate 
father who is, contrary to the usual custom, asked to help in the dis- 
cipline of his boy, yelling, “This will never happen again, Jack has 
been bumming with bad boys. Next time you have to come here 
to report that Jack is not in school I'll break every bone in his body.” 
In direct contrast I meet the other father who supplies his boy with 
a car and plenty of money and departs with the mother to Bermuda 
and Florida, trusting in the judgment of a minor to decide to be in 
school every day or not. 


I meet the Ittle fifteen-year-old girl whose mother is in Cali- 
fornia. Mary keeps up the apartment that she and her Dad share. 
Dad is busy selling real estate during the day. His evenings are 
spent at The Builders’ Show, etc., Mary has an excellent record of 
attendance and scholarship, but her father lets her fifteen-year-old 
boy friend drive Mary and her young companions. For this purpose 
he gives them the use of a high powered motor car. When Mary’s 
advisor at the school is in possession of facts that warrant notify- 
ing Mary’s father that there has to be a more worthy use of Mary’s 
leisure time, she asks the father to come to school. He answers this 
earnest request with a polite note that he is too busy, so through 
his lack of cooperation a whole new plan has to made for Mary, 
Investigations are instituted so a diagnosis can be made and treatment 
prescribed, whereby strict chaperonage of Mary will improve the 
behavior curve of her whole group of associates. All these boys and 
girls will show much more progress in school attendance and scholar- 
ship. 

Then I have the case of the father who is doing all he can but 
needs help; Bob is a truant from home and school. His chief in- 
terest is being caddy at the golf club; he has an excellent reputation 
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at the club, at the school and at home, but he simply cannot resist 
the temptation of the various golf tournaments. The father said 
that he had notified the police, and that his one interest since his 
wife died had been the care of his family. He has always refused 
to have Bob caddy during school hours, but during this last golf 
tournament the boy had disobeyed him and disappeared. The atten-: 
dance officer filed a complaint against Bob in the Juvenile Court. 
He was found some weeks later in a town down south. He was 
placed in a boy’s protectory until the wishes of his father were as- 
certained. Now Bob is back at home and at school. He is proud 
of his trip; even the Juvenile Court of that city was not slow to 
recognize his abilities. According to his own story if his father and 
other members of the family were not so worried as to his safety, 
he would be occupying a very important position in that institution. 
This experience of Bob’s could have been avoided if the members 
of the golf Icub were in the habit of doing a little big brother work 
right along with the golf. 

Johnny’s mother is to be notified that Johnny is to stay at home 
from school. His is an institutional case and he had been excluded 
from the special class as non-teachable. Some idea of what was 
ahead was given to me when the mother told me that John, who 
was ten years old, was doing so fine in school. He could almost write 
his name; he could write all but the “J” and the “hn.” 

Fred has taken two books from the school that do not belong 
to him. I went to the house to try to locate them. His mother as- 
sured me that there was not a school book in the house; Fred never 
used them. His record in scholarship is also eloquent testimony to 
the truth of this fact. 


Grace is excluded because of violent epileptic seizures. The 
mother is irate and sums up her grievances in the statement that the 
teacher always had it in for Grace; she could just as well give 
Grace a seat near the door, so when the child had a seizure she could 
fall into the dressing room and the rest of the class would not be dis- 
turbed. 

Sixteen year old Rae is not in school. The girl’s advisor at the 
school asks for an investigation, saying that Rae’s brother is ill and 
that Rae insists on staying at home with him. I visited the home and 
talked with the father of this family, who is a bricklayer, earning 
about fifty dollars a week. The mother is forty-seven years old and 
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has been a patient at Eloise Hospital for the Insane for three years, 
The brother, Jacob, is twenty-six years old. Since the war it has 
been one hospital after another with him; he is receiving compensa- 
tion from the government. Rae is sixteen years old next month and 
is needed as housekeeper while Jacob is at home. As soon as he 
is better and the mother is released, Rae will take a business course, 
There is one more member of this family, Bella, fifteen years old, 
attending one of the intermediate schools. When I asked Jacob if 
he would like the visiting housekeeper to help Rae, he said that it was 
not necessary as their grandmother would come over every other 
day to supervise Rae’s housekeeping. He said she could not go to 
continuation school because any day that the family could spare her 
she would spend with her mother at Eloise. Rae’s case is closed 
since we know that the Red Cross and Harper Social Service Depart- 
ment will be active in the interests of Jacob and his family. But 
Rae will not return to school. 

As I was calling at one of our very best homes, a forlorn look- 
ing child about twelve years old came to the door selling soap. I took 
her to her home. There was absolutely no reason for this girl be- 
ing out of school. Her Aunt said that she had her sell soap for 
spending money. It was such a nice day that Rose had decided not 
to go to school. I took her there, however, and from now on, her 
teacher will see that she is in attendance every day. Public respon- 
sibility needs to be developed so that housewives will patronize store- 
keepers who pay rent or taxes to keep their community improved. 
A telephone call to the nearest police station or to the nearest school 
will insure skilled help for any child or handicapped person. 

Clyde is a problem to everyone. His last escapade was setting 
fire to some rubbish in the school basement, sending in a fire alarm 
so he could be an interested spectator to the excitement that follow- 
ed. This was the grand climax that necessitated giving Clyde cus- 
todial care. On one of his vacations from the institution, he came 
to visit me at the High School. To be sure that Clyde understood, 
that in spite of his conduct, we could still welcome him gracefully; 
I introduced him to the Sergeant who has charge of the high school 
pupils who belong to the Reserve Officers Training Corp., Clyde ac- 
knowledged the introduction with the statement, “I’ve noticed you 
hanging around the Fort.” 

I called the High School to see if Rose had come in. It had 
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been reported that Rose skipped school and that her mother wanted 
her to attend every day. I talked to the mother at the home and 
found her desperately in need of help. Rose is a Jewish girl born 
in Detroit. She is in the tenth grade and was fifteen years old last 
October. The father is Jewish and a tailor; according to the mother, 
he is a good provider. The home gave every evidence that both father 
and mother were doing their part as far as supplying a home with 
material comfort. The mother said Rose refused to go to any 
but a business school. In fact, she had made all arrange- 
ments to enroll in such a school. The first knowledge the parents 
had of this change in her training was when the representative of a 
reputable business college came to make plans for the payment of 
the tuition. The mother told him that it was the plan 
of her parents that Rose remain at the High School until she was 
seventeen years old and then take a business course. Rose’s work 
of last semester was a complete failure and unless she changed most 
of her habits this tuition money would be wasted. To provide this 
sum of money would entail such a sacrifice on the part of both 
father and mother that they decided the high school was the best 
plan, and Rose should return under the care of the house principal 
who was well acquainted with both the girl and her mother. The 
mother said Rose always had done just as she pleased. Her only 
friendly contact with her parents was her demand for money. She 
left the house each evening and came home any hour from one to 
four in the morning. Any remonstrance on the part of either parent 
met with a torrent of abuse. 

I interviewed Rose at her place of employment. She seemed ill 
at ease but assured me she had notified her house principal that she 
would be in school on Monday morning, ready to have her pro- 
first interest and she had asked the house principal to have her pro- 
gram prepared in advance so that there would be no delay. 

The office manager of this concern was warned of this viola- 
tion of the State Labor Law and was told that the Placement Bureau 
would be always glad to supply help that was much better trained than 
Rose any time he needed it. Rose was acquainted with the fact that 
the first article of equipment in the business world is an employment 
permit or an age certificate. 

The United Jewish Charities was notified of this case and they 
will have a Jewish big sister appointed to help to try to restore Rose 
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to the right atmosphere in this home. A telephone inquiry next day 
ascertained the fact that Rose had returned to school, to the teachers 
who know her problem so well that she will be given skilled help each 
day. 

Jean has been out of school three days. I talked to the mother 
who said Jean’s teeth and eyes needed attention. During these three 
days she had her eyes examined and her eye glasses adjusted, 
She had three teeth drawn and two filled. Jean is also going to 
have her tonsils out during the spring vacation. Mother attributes 
this need of general repairs to faulty habits of eating on the part of 
Jean. Jean will finish a whole can of corn or peas but will not touch 
spinach or carrots. The mother concluded our interview with the 
remark that Jean had returned to school, but that she was having 
a very hard time to raise her. 


Ida has been seen working in one of the department stores. She 
is supposed to be enjoying an enforced vacation from school so that 
she can give her head much needed attention. A call at the house 
to ascertain whether Ida had followed the explicit directions of the 
nurse and is ready to report for school obtains the information from 
the mother that Ida is now living with an Aunt in New York City. 
I told the mother that we knew where Ida was working without an 
employment permit and that she must be in school. In response to an 
official notice served on the father, Ida has returned to school. The 
fastidious man at the department store who had hired Ida was told of 
his error in hiring Ida instead of some one who was eligible for an 
employment permit. 

Charles’s family were late returning to the city from one of our 
small inland lakes. His father decided it was too late for Charles to 
enter school so he went downtown and bought a correspondence 
course at a second hand store so that he could teach Charles at home. 
Unfortunately, the day I called to see why Charles had not registered 
in anw school, the family dog had to be tied and the baby put in a 
rear room ,so that my message could be heard above the barking of 
the dog and the crying of the infant. This incident came in handy 
when the father’s attorney called the powers-to-be to ascertain why 
the father’s instruction did not meet the state’s requirement. The 
father brought Charles to school and a program was arranged that 
left Charles happy and in school every day. 


These intimate glimpses of the trail of the “Hookey Cop” are 
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not meant to be facetious. All of the names mentioned are fictitious. 
There is no offer of a panacea for human ills. The stories are men- 
tioned in the hope that some little phase in one of them may hold 
a suggestion for somebody who has it in his power to salvage one 
more boy or girl. For the hope of the “hookey cop” is always that 
every citizen will believe with her in Herbert Ficher’s motto “We 
must not waste a single child.” 


Physiological Maturity of Feeble-minded Girls* 
C. Margaret Morgan 
Research Fellow, The Training School at Vineland 


According to the early theories, feeble-mindedness was a disease 
or a defect of the central nervous system, especially of the brain, of- 
ten characterized by physical abnormalities or “stigmata.” Within 
more recent years this conception has gradually been giving place to 
the newer theory that feeble-mindedness reflects an incomplete de- 
velopment of the organism in all its aspects, or is a condition of phy- 
sical and mental hypoplasia. That is, feeble-mindedness is not con- 
fined to the mind alone, but is the most outstanding aspect of a gen- 
eral constitutional inferiority which is also exhibited in anatomical, 
physical, physiological and functional retardation. | Moreover, the 
greater the‘degree of mental retardation, the greater is the total re- 
tardation and the longer the persistence of infantile traits. In a mea- 
sure this idea has always been employed in judging mental defectives 
(1). 

It is only within recent years, with the development of more 
exact methods of research, that the finer deviations from the normal 
have yielded to measurement. A number of investigators have shown 
that the feeble-minded are definitely retarded in height, weight, and 
psycho-physical measurements (2). Biochemical studies have indi- 
cated a disturbance of mineral salt metabolism found in many cases 
of idocy (3). Some of the most important medical work of modern 
times has been done in demonstrating the relation between the glands 
of internal secretion and the development of the individual both physi- 
*l wish to express my personal thanks to Dr. Edgar A. Doll, Director of Research, 


The Training School, Vineland, New Jersey, under whose advice, and criticism this 
study was completed. 
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cally and mentally (4). Several studies have indicated that the blood 
pressure of the feeble-minded is nearly always below normal, partic- 
ularly among Mongolians (5). The theory that mental deficiency jis 
a general constitutional inferiority or a tendency toward infantility 
is, therefore, in harmony with the latest discoveries of science in the 
fields of physiology, medicine, biology, and psychology. 

Whether all the aspects of growth are as closely associated with 
mental retardation as the above-mentioned ones, is impossible to say 
until much more extensive research is done. Doll believes that “it 
is possible that . . . . . . all those observed traits which 
among normals are known to be criteria of age (sometimes expressed 
as physiological age), may be typically retarded among mental de- 
fectives” (1). 

It is generally recognized that the establishment of menstruation 
among girls marks the transition from childhood to maturity, and that 
it is one of the most important indications of physiological age. It 
is, therefore, a matter of considerable interest, in the light of the 
above theory, whether this important somatic change is retarded 
among the mentally defective. It was the purpose of this study to 
investigate this question, using the chronological age at first menses 
of feeble-minded girls as the physiological criterion and mental age 
as the psychological criterion. The aim of the study was not only 
to compare the relation of onset of menstruation in the normal and 
the feeble-minded, but also to compare it among the different degrees 
of mental defectives themselves, using mental age as an index to 
relative mentality. In other words, is menstruation retarded among 
the feeble-minded and, if so, is the degree of retardation correlated 
with the degree of mental defect? 

The data for this study were obtained at The Training School 
at Vineland, New Jersey and at the State Institution for the Feeble- 
Minded at Vineland, New Jersey.* These institutions maintain care- 
ful records of first menstruation and subsequent periodicity. Re- 
cords were found for 138 subjects where the exact date of first men- 
struation was a matter of record with a mental age measure of sub- 
stantially the same date. No records were used where the date of 
first menses was in doubt, or where the mental age measure was 
obtained more than two years later than this date. The cases were 
all definitely feeble-minded, and had been committed to institutional 
*We are specially indebted to Mr. George B. Thorn, Superintendent of the State Institu- 


tion for Feeble-Minded at Vineland, New Jersey and members of his staff for permission 
to use the data from the State Institution. 
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care. Save for the two requirements above, there was no attempt 
made at selection within the group. 

The data of the investigation are shown in the accompanying 
table which gives the correlation distribution of age at first menses 
and corresponding mental age. The relationship is most simply ex- 
pressed by the Pearson coefficient of correlation which is r= — .16, 
P. E.=.056. There is, therefore, a faint tendency for the establish- 
ment of first menstruation to be negatively associated with mental 
age, that is, the greater the subnormality the later the date of onset. 


AGE AND MENTAL AGE AT FIRST MENSES: 
138 SUBNORMAL GIRLS 


MENTAL AGE 
LIFE 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 12+ TOTAL 


AGE 
9 
10 1 1 2 
11 1 1 2 
12 $etaiai?s: 8 2 1 1 16 
13 Ss te?e32 ik @ @ 2 20 
14 488 &£ & © FF BS B 2 ¢ 29 
15 i16@2tese ££ Ft 2 SG 29 
16 23 4 83 1 3 3.2 1 21 23 
17 ti 2 3 2 7 
18 1 1 1 1 4 
19 x f 2 
20 1 1 
21 
22 1 1 
23 1 1 
24 
25 1 1 
TOTAL 8 22 15 11 15 10 29 13 9 4 2 138 


This is further indicated by a study of the medians. If we combine 
the mental ages into the usual classified groups of idiots (M. A. 
under 3), imbeciles (M. A. 3-7), and morons (M. A. 8-11), we note 
a definite, though rather slight, increase in age of onset with decrease 
in degree of retardation. These medians are respectively 15.3 years 
for idiots, 15.0 years for imebeciles, and 14.6 years for morons. 
These numerical values are too slight to be considered very im- 
portant especially in view of the large amount of overlapping. 
The direction of difference is more important than the amount. The 
range of variation also appears from inspection not significantly dif- 
ferential. 

It is difficult to compare these results with normal girls since 
the average age of first menstruation is conditioned by so many var- 
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iable factors. If we take, however, the usually accepted norm of 
14 years, then we may note a slight differential retardation for these 
feebleminded subjects, although again the amount of difference is 
practically negligible, the median for these 138 subjects being 15.0 
years. ; 

In view of these results we conclude that so far at least as 
these subjects are concerned there is no appreciable difference be- 
tween normal and feeble-minded girls as regards the onset of men- 
struation. With respect, therefore, to this important sign of phy- 
siological maturity feeble-minded girls are not significantly retarded 
in physical development. Casual inspection of the data on the same 
girls with reference to périodicity shows marked irregularity in the 
menstrual function, but the material was not considered sufficiently 
significant for statistical study. 
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Institution Spirit 
Earle R. Johnstone 
Bonnie Brae Farm, Millington, N. J. 

The “force” method of discipline in institutions for the mentally 
defective, involving corporal punishment, is slowly but surely losing 
ground and in its results is proving, not only that it is the laziest 
method and a very foolish expenditure of energy, but that corporal 
punishment almost invariably has a negative result. 

Mr. Calvin Derrick, who is undoubtedly an authority on insti- 
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tution matters, has said, “Discipline is the most technical and highly 
scientific aspect of institution management, and it is a pity that under 
our system this highly technical piece of administration is distributed 
throughout so large a number of people, the majority of whom are 
in no way, either by temperament, training or personality, fit to ex- 
ercise it.” And that is very true. 

One of the’ methods brought out to supplant this old fashioned 
“force” method is that which works on the reward-privilege princi- 
ple. The technique of this method requires that each institution 
child has to begin with, many rewards and privileges awaiting his 
earning of them. Among the rewards and privileges which an insti- 
tution child may enjoy we find baseball, swimming, movies, candy and 
cakes ; in short participating in any fun or enjoying any treat of which 
children are fond. 

Now then, when a child, living in an institution using this meth- 
od, misbehaves, instead of being forced to do something he does not 
want to do or undergo some form of corporal punishment, he is simply 
not permitted to do something he does want to do, something that 
he may do if his behavior is good. If this principle is applied correct- 
ly many things heretofore thought of as work can be easily turned 
into privileges. If Johnnny makes a good job of scrubbing the floor, 
pat him on the back (above the waist), tell him the floor looks nice 
and that if he is a good boy he may do it again. A child’s whole 
attitude toward a task may be completely changed if the right thing 
is said at the right time. A little compliment on his work changes 
his frame of mind immediately and he is all set to be convinced that 
to scrub the floor is a real privilege. We all remember how Tom 
Sawyer had another boy do the disagreeable job of whitewashing 
his fence by making him think it was a privilege to do so. 


A great many things are included in the proper application of 
the reward-privilege method of discipline. We need fully to realize 
how much a child appreciates a pat on the back instead of a slap, 
how much better an effect there is in a gentle voice as contrasted to 
a cross, harsh, loud voice. The very soul of the institution child 
is crying out for a little kindness and understanding. The average 
child outside of an institution has parents to whom he can unload 
his heart occasionally. Why then, should the institution child be 
deprived of this great satisfaction when he needs it even more than 
the normal child? 
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We must learn to say “Do,” to a child instead of “Don’t.” 
“Don’t” leaves him in a “What shall I do?” position where it is easy 
for him to do the wrong thing—perhaps mischef. It rather antog- 
onizes him. “Do ,» ’gives the child something definite to per- 
form with no time to think of mischief. To say “Don’t cry,” to a 
person in tears gives him no suggestion of anything but more cry- 
ing. To say, “Smile,” and give a good example—why, the effect is 
almost like magic. , 

A smile is one of the finest rewards in the world to a child. 
Quickly he will respond to your smile, and when he does he is cer- 
tain to feel the better for it. Just try it on yourself and see how 
much better you can’t help but feel with a smile on your face than 
with a grimace. Remember, too, a smile is different from a grin, 
for a smile involves the heart as well as the lips. 

It has been said, and very truly, that one of the important points 
in institution work is to have those under you do 

“What they’re told, 

When they’re told, 

The way they’re told, 
CHEERFULLY! Then work 





is a privilege indeed! 


Rewards Awarded 
Lloyd N. Yepsen 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


The Fourth of July is not merely the fourth day in the month of 
July at The Training School. Far from it! It is the one day other 
than Christmas that stands out in the minds of the children. It is a 
day full of events. Large numbers of friends and relatives come, for 
it is Parents’ Day and since the coming of the automobile, more and 
more come each year with practically every car filled to capacity. 

In the morning there is a fine band concert on the front lawn; 
a little later water sports in the swimming pool; then a fine dinner 
with the tables all decorated for the occasion and a chance to eat 
with the home folks. After dinner the Annual Day entertainment 
is repeated and as the children march out there is a treat for each 
one. You see, instead of having to pay an admission fee to see the 
show, you get candy and peanuts as you leave the Hall. 
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After the entertainment there is time for the children to take 
their folks all over the place to see the cottages, the dairy of fifty 
cows, the poultry plant of two thousand chickens and the lawns and 
gardens. All of the school rooms are open and the children’s work 
is on exhibition so that the children may show their folks what they 
can do. Then comes supper and after that the crowning event of 
the day: “The Grand Parade.” Practically every child takes part 
and this is the reason that, for most of them, this day is a point of 
departure and all days are either before or after “The Fourth.” 

Plans are made and costumes prepared, days in advance and even 
on the day every odd minute is used to fix up a little more, with pa- 
rents and friends and relatives lending a helping hand and offering 
suggestions. 

The South playfield is the rallying point and at last the big bell 
in the tower of Garrison Hall peals out the news that it is time to 
start. The playfield is a mass of autos and floats of every descrip- 
tion. Clowns and fairies, brigands and sailors, impersonators of all 
sorts clamor for their place in line. At last the parade takes form 
and, led by the band, starts its tour of the grounds. 

Of course there is a committee of judges, made up of officers of 
the School. How solemn they look and after it is all over, how care- 
fully they keep their secrets. “Did I win a prize?” “Did our float 
get a prize?” “Did our cottage get a prize?” To all of the eager 
questioning, “wait, wait.” 

Usually the prizes are given out at the next “morning Assembly” 
following the Fourth, but this year, an epidemic of measles caused 
postponement of the day—but not of the ardor, at last the day 
came, the children all gathered in the Hall and with ill-concealed im- 
patience awaited the arrival of Professor Johnstone. When he came 
he paused a moment and looked at the stage, the curtain of which 
was down. Then he turned and solemnly announced “no prizes will 
be given this year, so we shall all rise and pass to our classes.” As 
the movie folks would say, every face registered consternation, but 
it lasted only for a moment, for, catching the twinkle in his eye, there 
were shouts of protest. “Rise and pass to classes?” No, indeed! 
Not a child rose. Not one obedient child was evident in this other- 
wise strictly obedient group. 

Then Prof. Nash started them singing “Put Away A Little Ray 
of Golden Sunshine,” but the song lacked its usual gusto, for how 
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in the world could these expectant victors control themselves long 
enough to burst into song. Eddie’s perennial “Laughing Song” did 
not meet with its usual ready response. Even Jennie, whose birthday 
it was, could not persuade the children she called upon to sing or 
recite as is usual on such an auspicious occasion. 

Then the curtained stage, which had been the focus of all eyes, 
indicated activity. The curtain was slowly raised exposing to view 
an array of boxes and packages, neatly wrapped. There was a shout 
—then a gasp—the curtain was being lowered. Down it went, clear 
to the floor. Ah! It is going up again and this time it stays up. 
Now the shouts and cheers. The judges have awarded prizes. There 
they are and the list is in Professor Johnstone’s hands. He and Pro- 
fessor Nash scan it carefully and announce they cannot find any 
prizes for themselves. They look over the prizes on the stage and 
somehow tumble a watermelon on the floor and of course it breaks 
much to the joy of everyone and especially the little boys on the 
front seats who gather up the fragments and quickly dispose of them. 

Then the lists were read and the real prizes given out. First 
prize fancy costume, second prize fancy, third prize fancy, fourth 
prize fancy; why every fancy costume got a prize. So did the 
floats. So did the groups and when all of the regular prizes were 
awarded there were numerous special prizes. 

The melons, enough for an entire group, found waiting arms. 
Is a needed gift a prize? Witness the receipt of the catcher’s mitt 
by the Menantico boys, if you don’t believe it is. Soda pop—there 
was a whole case to tickle the dry throats of a farm group that had 
been represented in the parade. A promised ice cream treat for a 
cottage found as enthusiastic a reception as the real thing. What 
greater prize could a group of active youngsters receive than the 
promise of a long hike with a camp fire at the end. 

Treats, hikes, balls, bats followed in rapid, lavish succession. 
What a welcome the sand pile toys received from the youngest group 
of boys—pails, shovels, moulds, all went to outstretched, eager, wait- 
ing hands. Maud was pleased with her triumph and the receipt of 
a box crammed with rolls and “hot dogs” as any channel swimmer 
with her trophies. Candy and confections of all kinds flowed in a 
stream seemingly destined to cause an untold number of gastro-in- 
testinal disturbances, but the latter did not develop. Beads for be- 
decking bashful maids brought forth pleasure only equalled by those 
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already awarded fancy combs, perfumes and powders. Raymond 
was given a replica of the “Liberty Bell” that had adorned his float. 
It is difficult to say whether the rider of “Mickey,” the school pony, 
was more pleased with his black and orange skull cap, or the huge 
carrot for his charger. Pantaloons needed no longer to be supported 
by untrustworthy belts for new ones appeared in countless numbers. 

At last, as all good things must end, the supply was exhausted. 
No Scotland Yard man could have found an unrewarded child. Sher- 
lock would have called Watson in vain, and governmental investiga- 
tors would have met a true defeat. 

A year until the next one? 


Well a year soon passes in this Village of Happiness, and be- 
sides Christmas is coming pretty soon. 


Angelo Patri—The Problems of Childhood 


I have always believed that it helps one to go to bed with a 
pleasant thought in mind, so the books that lie on my reading stand 
for the “last half hour” before I retire are carefully selected and for 
many nights I have spent that last half hour with Angelo Patri. 


Angelo Patri, wise, beloved, sets us to thinking again. Day after 
day out of his rich mine of experience he presents new and even 
more wonderful diamonds. Now, gathered together in a most at- 
tractive. volume put out by D. Appleton and Company, these brief 
essays on “The Problems of Childhood” will help many a teacher 
and many a parent to guide their children along the difficult path of 
growth. 

“The Hundredth Child” of course appeals to those of us who 
know what good institutions can do for such children. We under- 
stand “The Different One” and can appreciate the happiness that 
would be his if he were placed among others like himself and in a 
suitable environment. What a needed lesson we learn in “I Can’t” 
and how we chuckle with the drawing master in “Old Style-New 
Style” when he drops the word “obey.” Love and cherish will carry 
the day. 

I read “When in Doubt” to my official staff and then had it put 
on the Bulletin Board and one of the staff remarked that that inspect- 
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or type was usually dead anyhow. “The Marching Song” and “Scat 
You” really belong together. We are so determined to consider how 
we feel about it without being concerned with how the children feel, 
One might go on indefinitely. Each one carries its message. This 
should be a text book in every normal school. 

Last night I read “Discipline through Beauty” and on Friday 
when our staff meets I shall read it to them. What a gem it is, 
clean and pure and inspiring. It not only sends you to bed with 
peace in your soul, it also awakens you the next day with a new 
appreciation of the beautiful world in which we live, and a determina- 
tion to spread that beauty before the eyes of childhood and to lead 
children to see and recognize and understand it. As I finished read- 
ing I looked at the page. It was 248. Then I looked to the end of 
the book. It is 309, and I begrudge the space taken by the inde.’ 
I am sorry there is so little left to read, but I console myself by 
thinking that my paper tomorrow will bring me a new story and a new 
view of childhood. 

Write on, O, Angelo Patri. We who strive to bring knowledge 
and happiness to children, need your inspiration. Yes, we who di- 
rect the teachers of children, find that your words can be applied to 
us in our relationship with each other. You write, and we shall not 
only read, we shall also heed.—Eb1Tor 





We have recently learned that the work formerly done by Miss 
Marion Bridie of Birmingham, England, in connection with the inter- 
change of teachers for special class work between England and 
America, has been placed in the hands of Miss B. Legge, Trafalgar 
Buildings, 1 Charing Cross, London, S. W. 1. We believe that a 
number of our readers are interested in this interchange of work, 
which has been going on for a number of years. 





“Play life shows a hunger for physical activity suitable for the 
stage of growth reached. Children need space and time to play, 
as well as equipment over which they can exercise control. They 
also need play companions and opportune guidance to higher levels 
of development.”—The Childs His Nature and His nNeeds. 
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